T.   E.   LAWRENCE
In those bitter after-days Lawrence still heard that
imperious call and tasted all the decay of dying bour-
geois culture. He saw this decay in all State ceremony,
in all the politenesses of society in the glare of* pub-
licity *. On every manifestation of bourgeois culture he
saw the same dreadful slime Only in the ranks of the
Army he found a stunted version of his ideal, barren
of fulfilment but at least free from dishonour. In the
Army, at least, though men have taken the King's
shilling, it is not the search for profit that holds the
fabric together, but it is based on a simple social impera-
tive and wields a force that never reckons its dividends.
Like a kind of Arabian desert in the heart of the vulgar
luxury of bourgeoisdom, the bare tents of the Army
shield a simple comradeship, a social existence free from
competition or hate. It is both survival and anticipation,
for on the one hand it conserves old feudal relations,
as they were before bourgeoisdom burst them, and on
the other hand it prophesies like a rudimentary symbol
the community of to-morrow united by ties of common
effort and not of cash. This man desperately sick of
bourgeois relations found in the Services something not
found elsewhere, a comradeship of work as well as play,
a sterile and yet comforting reminder of finer things.
In peace the unproductive labour of a Fighting Service
irks it, and fills the members in spite of their comrade-
ship with a constant nagging sense of impotence. But
when war comes and the issues of society are put into
its hands by a bourgeoisie which in emergency is pre-
pared to abandon the arbitrament of cash and law for
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